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The Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

This title has appeared in our columns so fre- 
quently of late that possibly some of our readers 
may think that we ought to ask pardon for using it 
again. We think otherwise. So important is this 
new institution, both for the present and the future, 
that we should scarcely overdo the matter if we 
made reference to it every month for the next hun- 
dred years — we and our successors. 

We mean before long to set up the personnel of 
the court in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, and let it 
stand until all our readers become thoroughly con- 
vinced of its existence and importance, and ac- 
quainted with the names of the distinguished men 
who constitute its membership. But the time for 
this has not yet come. 

Six of the nations represented at the Hague 
Conference — namely, China, Mexico, Greece, Luxem- 
burg, Servia and Turkey — have not yet ratified the 
Convention providing for the court. Of the twenty 
which have ratified it, four — namely, Bulgaria, Mon- 
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tenegro, Siam and Persia — have not yet announced 
their nominees for the court. 

The sixteen nations which have named their mem- 
bers of the court include all the important maritime 
powers. They are Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and the United 
States. Ten of these sixteen countries — namely, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Roumania, Russia and 
the United States have each named four members; 
Spain and Switzerland have named three each; 
Japan and Sweden and Norway two each, Denmark 
and Portugal each one. 

The court starts, therefore, with a body of fifty-two 
members, from whom, as provided in the Convention, 
five arbitrators will be chosen when any two nations 
decide to have recourse to the tribunal. It is not 
likely that the other ten nations will choose four 
members each. So that when the twenty-six coun- 
tries have made their appointments, the whole num- 
ber will fall twenty or thirty short of the one 
hundred and four which the Convention made 
possible. 

On the last day of January the State Department 
at Washington officialiy issued a list of the members 
of the court. This did not include the appoint- 
ments from Switzerland, which had not then come 
to the knowledge of the Department. Secretary 
Hay at the same time gave out that the court was 
fully organized and ready for business. 

What nations will set the new machinery a-going 
remains to be seen. The United States and Great 
Britain ought to do so. They have led in the long 
movement which has finally resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the court. They ought to lead in the 
practical employment of it. They do not need to 
get into a new quarrel in order to do this. They 
already have on hand a controversy of long standing 
and no little delicacy. What more fitting than to 
send the whole Alaska boundary question to the 
Hague court for settlement? That would be a 
splendid inauguration of the new institution, from 
which so much is expected in the future, and also 
an excellent example to the other nations, some of 
whom may not feel much inclined to try the court 
until they have seen how it works in the case of those 
who have been most eager to have it established. 
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The New Army. 


It has long been clear that the situation into which 
the nation has got itself in the Philippine business 
would result finally in the enlargement of the stand- 
ing army. But for this situation, the proposition 
permanently to increase the army would have found 
few supporters except the professional military men. 
The expected has happened. Opposition of senators 
and representatives, and such as there has been 
throughout the country, has proved of no avail. The 
Philippine tide — or in the broader sense the imperi- 
alistic tide — has swept away all obstacles, and hence- 
forth an army of one hundred thousand men is 
fastened upon us, the war department having decided, 
immediately on the bill becoming law, to recruit the 
army to its full authorized strength. 

Aside from the demand raised by the seizure and 
attempted conquest of the Philippines, not a solitary 
reason can be found for the addition of a single 
soldier to the military force of the nation as it has 
stood ever since the Civil War. Indeed, it could 
easily have been decreased. There is little need of 
troops any longer in the “care” of the Indians. The 
Christian peace policy which has been adopted and in 
considerable measure put into practice in the treat- 
ment of these wards has made soldiers a superfluity. 
Again, there is not the remotest danger of an inva- 
sion of our country from sea or land. An attempted 
invasion from over the seas would be the height of 
folly on the part of any power, and little less idiotic 
would be such an attempt from Canada or Mexico. 

If the coast fortifications, into which so many mil- 
lions have been sunk, were brought to the state of 
efficiency which has been demanded for them, not 
over ten thousand men would be required to man 
them. As a nucleus for an infantry force, which is 
all our regular army is claimed to be, fifteen or twenty 
thousand men, kept in a high state of efficiency, would 
be just as good as fifty thousand. 

The plea so often put forth that we should have 
one soldier for every thousand of the population is 
based on pure fancy. Not a shadow of reason can be 
found for it. The growth of population in a civilized 
country is no ground whatever for an increased mili- 
tary force. Military forces ought steadily to decrease 
in such countries. The very conception of civiliza- 
tion implies the progressive abandonment of reliance 
on brute force. We got on with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men as well when we were sixty-five 
millions as when we were forty-five. This was our 
boast, and if any boasting were ever creditable this was. 

Again, an army is of no value for the protection of 
commerce on the seas. We needed no increase for 
that purpose, even though our foreign trade has 
To want a 





grown to two thousand millions a year. 
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with a big foreign trade was the silliest school-boy 
ambition, of which all Americans ought to be ashamed. 

We needed no increased army to enable us to ful- 
fil our mission— the mission marked out by the 
character of our institutions —-in other quarters of 
the globe. We had been fulfilling that mission, with 
increasing light and inspiration to other peoples, for 
over a hundred years. We were growing more re- 
spected and safer and securer every year. 

The new army of a hundred thousand men is, then, 
primarily, the sign and seal of the wrong and in- 
justice which we have been doing and propose still to 
do to the Philippine people; and the badge of the 
nation’s temporary disownment of its own political 
ideals, constitutional principles and high historic pro- 
fessions. It is to be used for no other immediate 
purpose than the completion of this unjust and dis- 
honorable Philippine scheme. The new soldiers will 
be sent abroad to kill and be killed, to die of tropical 
diseases, or to fall into moral ruin in camp and 
barracks. 

While the foregoing is the chief cause of the en- 
largement of the army, the patronage and professional 
elements in it are not to be overlooked. Intelligent 
observers in Washington, who have been in close 
touch with the movement for the increase, declare 
that patronage is accountable for three-fourths of 
what has been done. This is doubtless an overstate- 
ment. But it is known to everybody that knocking 
at the doors of Congress and the White House have 
been thousands of persons, many of them “friends ” 
of Congressmen, begging for commissions in the army, 
and using their utmost influence, personally or by let- 
ter, to promote the passage of the redrganization bill. 

Nor is it unfair to charge the military profession- 
alists with much of the responsibility. Years ago, 
long before the war with Spain, they were perpetu- 
ally clamoring for a greater military establishment. 
They saw everything through European spectacles. 
Some of them, whose names are not far to seek, 
were foremost among those who urged war against 
Spain when the President would have avoided it. 
They were pathetically interested in the liberation of 
Cuba. They have, almost without exception, de- 
manded, frequently in the most brutal language, the 
subjugation of the Philippines. No sooner is the 
Army Bill law than the first act under it is the 
promotion of a big batch of these men. The lesson ? 
He that runneth may read it. No other class of men 
in the nation, from the nature of their position, has 
such a lever constantly under the government. 
Herein lies one of the gravest dangers of our im- 
mediate future —the increasing dictation of the 
military class. 

The case, unfortunate as it is, would not be so 
bad if the present increase in the army were to be 
the end of the matter, even though it is to throw an 
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increased burden of nearly a hundred millions a year 
upon the taxpayers. A hundred thousand soldiers 
is not comparatively and in the abstract a large 
number for a nation of seventy-six millions of people. 
This fact has been used with great skill in getting 
the new enactment made. But it will not be long 
until it will be urged that a hundred thousand men 
make a very insignificant army in comparison with 
the huge establishments of the Old World. The 
navy promoters were recently alarming themselves 
over the inadequacy of the navy to fight the war 
fleet of Germany, with whom they feel almost cock- 
sure that we shall before long have to battle on the 
sea. The army managers will be up to the same 
folly as soon as the hundred thousand men now 
given them get well on their feet. 

The possession of this new army power makes it 
more difficult than ever for the nation to draw back 
from the imperialistic course on which it has so reck- 
lessly started. Use must be found for it, and will 
without fail be found for it. Bad as the quadrupling 
of the regular army is in itself, with the squandering 
of nearly a hundred millions additional per year on 
it, it is much worse as a long step in the fixing of a 
disastrous and utterly unworthy militarism upon the 
country. 

But it is useless to cry over spilt milk, we shall be 
told. The thing is done, and there is no help for it. 
If that be true, then so much the worse for the 
nation. But the figure of spilt milk is wrong. 
Another fits the case much better. If a deadly ser- 
pent had gotten into a man’s house, he would not 
reason that there is no help for it. Especially would 
he bestir himself if there were another not far from 
the door ready to thrust his slimy length in. Not 
only ought the members of the deadly serpent brood 
of militarism which are still outside our national 
house to be kept out, but the ugly one already within 
ought to be slain and cast out. By-and-by the people 
will cast him out, but not, as it now seems, until he 
has bitten many of the children to death and greatly 
desolated the whole interior. At the present time 
his gleaming, beady eyes are beautiful and _ fasci- 
nating, and the children gather in their simplicity 
and look at him with breathless admiration, unwit- 
ting of the sad fate which awaits them when his 
fangs have been driven deep into their flesh. 





Civilized Barbarism and Savagery. 


In the early days of the war in South Africa, 
General Buller, then commander-in-chief, addressed a 
memorandum to General Joubert saying that the 
British would do no damage to Boer farmhouses, and 
asking that English property, the mines, etc., be in 
like manner respected. At the Hague Conference in 
1899 Great Britain’s representative solemnly signed 
a convention on the laws of war in which were found 
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these provisions: “It is forbidden to attack or bom- 
bard undefended towns, villages, dwellings or build- 
ings. Any pressure on the population of occupied 
territory to take the oath to the hostile power is pro- 
hibited. Private property cannot be confiscated. 
Looting is formally forbidden. No collective penalty, 
pecuniary or otherwise, can be levied on populations 
by reason of individual incidents for which they 
could not be considered collectively responsible.” 

In the face of these solemn declarations and 
promises, what has happened? All the world now 
knows that not the least regard has been paid to 
them by the British forces. Lord Roberts seems 
never to have seen them, or if he had seen them, he 
deliberately ignored them. 

Mr. John M. Robertson, well known in this country, 
has written to the Westminster Review the result of 
his personal observations in South Africa. He says 
that in the early days of the occupation of the Free 
State, the work of burning farms was systematically 
done. The order formula was: “ Owner absent on 
Commando; burn his farm.” About five hundred 
farms were burned in the southern part of the Free 
State alone. About ninety per cent. of these, he was 
told, were burned while their owners were prisoners 
of war. He saw an order of Lord Roberts directing 
that forty specified farms should be burned. He per- 
sonally investigated a case in which a group of eight 
farms were burned at one operation, was told by a 
correspondent of a case where he was present at the 
burning of a group of sixteen, and heard of numerous 
cases where groups of four and five were destroyed 
at one operation. Farms, he learned, were burned 
wherever the generals thought it necessary to destroy 
the enemy’s means of subsistence in a given district. 
A Colonial officer, who was with Buller on the march 
from Paardekop to Ermelo, told him that they burned 
every house on the march. Mr. Robertson’s conclu- 
sion was that at least one-third and probably one-half 
of all the farms in the two republics had been burned, 
and that the claim that only those were burned from 
which the British troops had been fired on under a 
flag of truce was entirely false. De Wet and Steyn, 
in the proclamation recently issued, declare that 
nearly all the houses have been destroyed whether 
near railways or not. 

In comparison with this conduct of the high-pro- 
fessing British in destroying farms and turning women 
and children out sobbing and helpless on the veldts, 
that of the Boers, even if the worst said of them be 
true, has been angelic. They nearly uniformly pro- 
tected the property of the English until after the 
British troops had done these things, and how com- 
paratively little they have retaliated even since! It 
is no wonder that the Boer men who remain, whose 
habitations have perished, are in the field against the 
British determined to drive out the merciless invaders 
or perish to the last man. 
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In a broadside entitled “ Hell let Loose,” W. T. 
Stead publishes a letter from an English officer of 
the regular army in command in South Africa, which 
corroborates all Mr. Robertson says and goes much 
beyond him. We digest it as follows: “ War scrapes 
off the veneer of civilization and returns men to 
their primitive savagery. General conventions, cus- 
toms of civilized war, respect for women, tenderness 
to children, the common phrases in England, are 
treated by the Engiish troops as foolish cant, bind- 
ing on them only when they do not impede their pur- 
poses. The state of affairs is kept by censorship 
from those at home. Short shrift would be made of 
the special correspondents if they dared even to sketch 
with the slightest touch the darker scenes of the war. 
As soon as the British troops entered the Free State 
and the Transvaal every house from which the in- 
habitants were absent was ruthlessly destroyed. <A 
house costing three or four thousand dollars was often 
destroyed in an hour to cook the breakfast of a bat- 
talion. Even homes of British subjects which had 
been respected by the Boers were destroyed. Doors, 
windows and pews of churches were broken up te 
cook the dinners. Fowls, pigs, sheep, horses, cattle, 
carriages, were swept away. Every general and 
officer's mess had their looting scouts. Beds, chairs, 
tables, all things movable, were piled on wagons and 
carried off. Every principle of civilized warfare was 
thrown to the winds. Lord Roberts’ proclamations 
were unwise, ineffective and cruel. The neutrality 
oath was an effort to seduce Boer soldiers from the 
army, and worked great mischief. On the bare word 
of a Kafir, the stock and every movable thing on 
farms were swept away, and women and children left 
to starve. An old rifle found on the premises led to 
the burning of the house. The reprisals for cutting 
railways were savage and vengeful, everything being 
destroyed for miles around. English officers gloated 
over the burning of farms.” 

Worst of all, this officer says, has been the driving 
of women and girls to shame, by starvation. “ When 
women live on the charity of a camp it is needless 
to describe to what depths of infamy necessity soon 
reduces them.” ‘These horrors will sooner or later 
draw the vengeance of God on the perpetrators.” 
«An empire built on such deeds cannot last, and we 
may well tremble to think that an emissary may 
soon be selected from among the nations to devastate 
as an avenging angel the homes of England.” 

This officer further says: “That we should force 
the surrender of our enemies by starving their children 
and degrading their wives and daughters is surely a 
barbarity that no European nation, except the Turks, 
would be guilty of at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era.” 


Alas! he had not heard the news from China. 


The doings of the international army there show that, 
in this tide of barbarism which is surging over the 
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world, every one of the great powers of Europe has 
fallen as low as Great Britain, some of them lower. 
Dr. E. J. Dillon’s eye-witness revelations in the Jan- 
uary Contemporary Review are almost past reading: 
“No quarter given to Chinese regular soldiers; no 
prisoners taken; wounded enemies put to death like 
venemous serpents; thousands of defenseless and 
well-meaning Chinamen slaughtered in cold blood ; 
Chinese girls and women raped first and bayoneted 
afterwards ‘ by men whose governments were wrapping 
themselves up in the soft wool of Mary’s little lamb’; 
houses robbed, wrecked and wantonly ruined; mas- 
sacre in cold blood of three hundred coolies at Taku; 
men, women, boys, girls, babies, shot, stabbed and 
hewn to bits in the streets; day after day, hour after 
hour, bloated corpses drifting down the current of 
the river; over and over again the gutters of cities 
running red with gore; dead bodies in shops, houses, 
courtyards, everywhere; wives and daughters hang- 
ing themselves on trees to escape defilement; scenes 
of grim, satanic humor in looting.” 

Other eyewitnesses writing to British and Contin- 
ental journals confirm Dr. Dillon’s ghastly revelations. 

When all these outrages, horrors and cruelties in 
South Africa, China, and earlier in the Philippines, 
are thrown together, they make an indictment against 
the civilized world which, considering the present 
state of light and knowledge, has never been paralleled. 
They have been done under the loud pretense of the 
desire to extend civilization! They are enough in 
themselves, to say nothing of the hypocrisy behind 
them, to bring the entire peoples of these nations on 
their faces in the dust, with agonizing cries of shame 
and prolonged entreaties for mercy at the hands of God. 

But instead of such humiliation and shame, what 
do we see? The governments whose officers and 
men have been guilty of these grewsome crimes show 
no signs of pain or even concern because of them. 
They coolly push on the schemes in the execution 
of which these diabolical deeds are performed. The 
people in large numbers (not all the people, thank 
God) are utterly unmoved by them. They support 
their governments and armies with an incredible com- 
placency of soul, and continue lightly to make abstract 
arguments for the goodness of war. There seems to 
be a great hardening of heart everywhere. Con- 
science, tenderness of moral feeling, humaneness of 
spirit, are overwhelmed by the prevailing materialism, 
brutalism and lust of dominion. Hell has indeed 
been let loose, and it is taken as the natural and 
proper thing. Every horror, every crime is condoned 
because war is on, and soldiers are not expected to 
be “ plaster saints,” as the poet-laureate of the dom- 
inant brutalism flippantly ejaculates. 

Because war is on! That explains it all. War 
makes all things lawful! Moral considerations are 
eliminated. Might is the only law. Savagery rides 
back into power. And what does brutal savagery 
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care for men, or women, or children ? Victory must 
be won, even if in the last extremity, every vestige 
of the enemy — his person, his rights and his property 
—has to be swept away. It has always been so with 
war; it always will be so. It is just as impossible 
for civilized nations to wage civilized warfare as it is 
for savages. All war is savagery, the civilized nations 
themselves being the last and chief witnesses. 





Appeal for Contributions. 


At the opening of the new century the American 
Peace Society finds its work of such increased im- 
portance and promise that it feels itself justified, not 
only in asking its friends for their usual annual con- 
tributions, but in laying before them the urgent need 
of much larger funds for its further and more efficient 
development. 

The successful establishment of the Permanent In- 
ternational Court of arbitration, for which the society 
has worked steadily and earnestly for more than sixty 
years, gives the cause of international peace a stand- 
ing in public appreciation and confidence such as it 
has never known before. This indicates also the 
direction in which future practical peace efforts may 
be most wisely put forth. General public confidence 
in the court must be created. The governments 
must be induced to have regular recourse to it in the 
settlement of their controversies. They must be led 
to make special treaties between them to this end. 
The nations not represented at The Hague must be 
brought in some way into the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of the court. Here is a wide, important and 
urgent field of work for many years to come. 

General interest in the cause of international peace 
needs to be greatly widened and deepened every- 
where. The spirit of international aggression and 
injustice, still so strong and ruinous, must be broken 
down. Love, trust and fellowship between races and 
nations are still deplorably weak, and need endless 
encouragement and strengthening. Old grudges and 
causes of misunderstanding remain to be removed. 
The evil effects of recent events will entail an in- 
calculable amount of labor in their eradication. 

In all these directions the society desires to be able 
to meet efficiently its increased opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. The coming summer it expects to be 
represented at the Tenth International Peace Con- 
gress to be held at Glasgow, Scotland, during the 
Exposition, and it hopes also to have a representative 
in the City of Mexico at the time of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, which has been arranged for by Sec- 
retary of State Hay. 

Liberal contributions for the immediate needs of 
the work are earnestly solicited, and our friends are 
kindly invited to bear in mind, in the final distribu- 
tion of their property by will, the American Peace 
Society, and the unsurpassed interests of the cause 
for which it labors. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In an article on “Society's Defense 
Against the Criminal,” in the January 
number of the Albany Law Journal, Hon. 
Gino C. Speranza of the New York Bar speaks as follows 


of the relation of war to criminality : 


War asa 
Cause of Crime. 


“Nor must it be forgotten, especially at this period of 
our country’s history, that war always means an increase 
in criminality ; especially is this true of wars of conquest 
or against a greatly inferior enemy. War, no matter 
how glorified, is the negation of the principles of justice 
and reason and the assertion that might makes right. 
The opportunities which it offers for the exercise of 
heroic qualities cannot compensate for the evil influence 
which it exerts on those among us who need but a slight 
stimulus to break the restraints of law and order. That 
war, in its train of horrors, carries also an impulse to 
greater wrong doing and non-observance of law, is not a 
mere supposititious statement, but an undeniable fact. 
While it is true that during the actual continuance of 
hostilities crimes against the person are often on the 
decrease (because men of violence join the ranks of 
legalized violence called the ‘army ’) after the cessation 
of hostilities there is always observable a marked increase 
in the number of offenses of all kinds. This is not sur- 
prising if we remember that, besides its demoralizing 
influence, war also means a diminished interest in the 
administration of justice and in the enforcement of laws, 
and a weakening of the defensive strength of the state 
against its internal foes. 

“ When we bear in mind that during war periods the 
ratio between the births of males and females is disturbed 
by a perceptible increase in the number of males, we can 
begin to appreciate how far-reaching must be the influ- 
ence of the war spirit on all social conditions; how, if it 
affects even the process of physiological forces, it must, 
a fortiori, affect the products of social and psychic 
causes such as crimes.” 





During the debate in the House on the 
Immense 


bi Representative 
Ger Setate. ill, Representa 


army appropriation 
McClellan of New York made a comparison 
of the war budgets of the United States, Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia. The statistics which he 
brought forward showed that the total annual cost of 
army and navy in Austria is, in round numbers, seventy- 
four millions of dollars, of France one hundred and 
ninety millions, of Germany one hundred and eighty- 
eight millions, of Italy sérty-trco millions, of Russia one 
hundred and forty-eight millions, of the United States, 
at the present time, treo hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions. The per capita cost for each is: Austria one 
dollar and sixty-six cents, France four dollars and ninety- 
two cents, Germany three dollars and sixty cents, Italy 
one dollar and ninety-seven, Russia one dollar and four- 
teen cents, the United States three dollars and three 


cents. Our annual war budget, therefore, exceeds by 
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JSorty-three millions, that of France, the highest of those 
with which he made comparison. France and Germany 
still pay more per capita than the United States. If, 
however, our pension budget be put in, our per capita 
expenditure is raised to five dollars and six cents, which 
is fourteen cents more than that of Germany, the highest 
taxed of the European nations. Our present total annual 
war budget, including pensions of which the European 
nations know nothing, is, in round numbers, three hundred 
and eighty-seven millions, or more than twice that of 
France. The cost per soldier in Europe is highest in 
Germany, namely, two hundred and seventy-eight dollars. 
In the United States it is fifteen hundred dollars, This 
is about three times the average annual income of the 
families of the United States. The total of our army 
and navy budget is more than half of our entire annual 
governmental expenditure. Mr. McClellan did not bring 
into the comparison Great Britain, whose war and navy 
budget is now more than two hundred and fifty million 
dollars, or twenty millions more than that of our country. 
It is a curious comment on the character of these two 
Anglo-Saxon nations, which have recently shouted their 
throats sore boasting of their high Christian civilization, 
that in matter of expenditure they have already become 
the foremost war powers of the world. Ten years ago 
their lips were perpetually full of condemnation of the 
folly and madness of the European powers. There will 
be something further to chronicle as time goes on. 





In a recent letter to the Boston Tran- 
script, Dr. W. F. Crafts of Washington 
lays bare facts in regard to the present 
militaristic raiding of the national treasury which ought 
indignation and condemnation of 


War Looting 
at Home. 


to arouse the moral 
every citizen in the land. He writes: 

“It is against the madness of our militarism as a whole 
that I wish to protest, and to urge all good citizens to 
protest. Our war tax this year, for army, navy and 
pensions, will reach five dollars per capita, twenty-five 
dollars per family. Before the war with Spain I showed 
in the Outlook that the per capita American war tax, 
including army and navy and pensions, was equalled 
only in Russia. It is now at least twice as large as 

tussia’s. Imagine a collector calling at every home in 
the land and demanding twenty-five dollars from eac *h 
family for a permanent regular army and ‘big navy,’ 
and to pension, not alone or chiefly those disabled in the 
service of their country and having no other means of 
support,— cases against which no one complains,— but 
divorced widows, camp followers, senators, congressmen, 
judges, clerks, many of them drawing one, and some of 
them two other incomes from the government. The 


direct collection of such a tax would bring on a new 
civil war that would revise our war budget in a hurry. 
Bat because the tax, most of which will continue when 
the Philippine war is over, as our annual burden, is col- 
lected indirectly by making us pay more for everything 
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we buy, the people, busy with money-making and amuse- 
ment, seem unconscious that this war looting is going on 
in every house. 

“ Armies, whether in peace or war, always foster six 
great evils, already of appalling strength in this country. 
They increase intemperance, impurity, Sabbath breaking, 
gambling and lessen the sacredness of life and property. 
The recent speeches of Senator Lodge as to saloons in 
the Philippines and the admissions of the Taft Commis- 
sion that the state regulation of vice is there for the first 
time officially undertaken under our flag, with the West 
Point revelations and the looting in China, are fresh 
illustrations of what militarism means. It is not so 
much the blood and broken bones as the vice and ruined 
characters that make every true man who knows real 
war repeat General Sherman’s words in capitals, ‘ WAR 
IS HELL!’ The churches are not saying much about 
a future hell just now, and it would seem that they might 
use some of that side-tracked energy on this hell of war 
which has recently ‘ enlarged herself.’ 

“ This militarism in Washington, which looks to some 
good people afar off like patriotism, is really three-fourths 
patronage. One of the officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives said to me, by way of explanation, when the 
former army bill was up: ‘ The party in power has to 
have a lot of offices to give away. This will make 
thousands of offices for young men in nice families all 
over the country.’ The tame submission of the Demo- 
crats to the present army bill was attributed by a senator 
in open Senate to the patronage they would get, which 
is usually one-third, as against two-thirds for the Repub- 
licans.” 





In a speech in the House of Commons 
in December, when the government asked 
for a credit of $80,000,000, to enable them 
to further prosecute the war in South Africa, William 
Randal Cremer, in a speech of protest, showed that it 
was not true that the nation had really endorsed the 
government’s policy. Here is what he said: 

“Her Majesty’s government have thought it advisable 
to ask this House to vote £16,000,000 to enable them to 
carry on the war in South ‘Africa. As probably not 
more than a handful of members will consider it their 
solemn duty to vote against the grant, I think it is ad- 
visable that at least one of them should state his reasons 
for going into the lobby against the motion. I have 
always regarded this war as not only unjust, but unneces- 
sary —a war which might easily have been avoided if 
there had been a disposition on the part of the govern- 
ment to avoid it. It is said that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment are no longer responsible for the war; that the 
nation, by its verdict, has endorsed the policy and the 
action of the government, and that it is now a national 
war. I wish to try and dispel that illusion by quoting 
figures to show that our countrymen have not by their 
votes endorsed the war; that, indeed, they had no oppor- 
tunity of doing so, I take the last census, It is true 
that it is nine years old, but probably my case would be 
strengthened if we had the figures up to date. Accord- 
ing to that census there were 8,141,152 male adults in 
the United Kingdom. The total on the register of 
parliamentary voters on Jan. 1, 1900, was 6,600,283. 
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The total number of votes recorded at the recent election 
was 5,034,010. If we analyze these figures we shall find 
that the number of those who voted Tory, and by so 
doing endorsed the war, was 2,578,492. But that leaves 
5,562,652 male adults who either had no votes to record 
or were practically disfranchised by the election being 
fought on a stale register, or voted against the govern- 
ment. . . . It has been stated over and over again that 
the recent verdict was a national verdict. I deny that 
the small minority of the nation to whom I have alluded 
justifies such a statement, and I am trying to assign that 
as a reason for my opposition to this vote. . I, for 
one, shall have no hesitation in voting against this motion, 
whether there be one, or a dozen, or twenty with me. I 
remember what took place during the war in the Crimea. 
There was then the same difficulty in expressing one’s 
earnest convictions against the war as there has been in 
reference to the present struggle. But I console myself 
with the reflection that the verdict of history is always 
with the friends of peace. There is not a man to be 
found in this House who will now declare that the 
Crimean war was a just one, or one that could not have 
been easily avoided. I am perfectly certain that a rude 
awakening will come with regard to the South African 
war, and that before many years have passed we shall 
have the same kind of feeling expressed by the masses of 
the people, who have been purposely deluded in regard 
to the objects of the war, as was expressed after the war 
in the Crimea, and that it will be difficult to find a man 
who will stand up and justify the course which has been 
pursued in South Africa.” 





As the things done under Lord Roberts’ 
orders in South Africa come more and 
more to light, one wonders how a single 
Englishman can hold up his head and look the world 
straight in the face. We have little heart to detail them 
in our columns. ‘lhe reports of them, which have finally 
gotten into the papers,— reports to which the believers 
in war habitually shut their eyes,— make a Christian heart 
exceeding sorrowful. And for these horrible and mournful 
doings there are still parades and receptions and eulogies 
and earldoms in countries calling themselves Christian ! 
Lord Roberts, we are told, must not be blamed; he is 
only the tool of the nation, of the government. But 
why is a man who deliberately and cheerfully makes 
himself the tool of a government and demands a free 
hand in the commission of such atrocities to be freed 
from blame? Lord Roberts has shown that he is willingly 
and of. his own motion an expert in these cruelties, 
General Roberts, as he was then, commanded the troops 
during the Afghan war. He was then “denounced by 
every humane and righteous person in the country for 
the devastation which the troops under his command 
committed.” In January, 1880, at a meeting convened 
by the Birmingham Liberal Association on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Isandula, John Bright uttered these 
historic words in regard to these devastations : 

“ To-day is the anniversary of the battle of Isandula. 
Sad day! Can any one show us the justification for the 
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action we then took, or the compensation we have 
received for the enormous and incalculable loss of life in 
that one day’s war? Well, in Afghanistan, a country as 
large as France and as mountainous as Switzerland, our 
troops are engaged in slaughtering and hanging the 
natives of the villages, and women and children are 
turned out into the frost and snow of this inclement 
season ; and this is done at the command of a govern- 
ment professing to be wiser and more Christian and more 
humane than those with whom our troops are contend- 
ing. I say, let us abandon our pretensions, let us claim 
no longer to be Christian, let us go back to the heathen 
practices. I say, take down, at any rate, the Ten Com- 
mandments inside your churches, and say no longer you 
believe in or read the Sermon on the Mount. Abandon 
your Christian pretensions or else your savage and 
heathen practices.” 





In a letter written in 1849, Frederick 
poe A W. Robertson, the Brighton 
preacher, thus speaks of the way in which 


famous 


war was carried on by the British in South Africa: 

“T have just this moment returned from dining with 
Captain H——— and hearing a long account of Kaffirland 
and incidents of Cape warfare. On the whole, they are 
very horrible, and make war more a matter of shambles 
than it appears in books. The Kaffirs torture all their 
prisoners. Our officers were tied up to trees and the 
young Kaftirs practiced at them with the assagai, the 
mothers looking on and clapping their hands at a good 
shot. Some were flayed alive, others burnt with hot 
sticks; then there is a bullock goad, a specimen of which 
he showed me, a favorite instrument of torture. Hor- 
rible as all this is, Captain H said that they are not 
so ferocious as our English soldiers. A Kaftir one day 
pointed to one of our men in a state of intoxication, and 
then significantly to himself said: ‘You would make us 
like that!’ 

“They treat our women, too, with delicate respect, 
which our men never imitate. Captain HH—— has seen 
a soldier deliberately place his musket to a woman’s 
breast, that he might kill both herself and the child at her 
back with the same shot. The English officer, a sub- 











altern, took no notice of this barbarity, and H was 
obliged to put him under arrest. Indeed, it seems that 
ofticers and men become brutalized there. He men- 


tioned one colonel at whom a Kaftir fired and singed 
his face. The colonel knocked the Kaftir down, strode 
over him, and coolly took out his knife and jagged it 
across his throat, instead of stabbing or shooting him. 
From his account I confess I felt strongly on the side of 
the Kaflirs. They feel that they will become as degraded 
as Hottentots by being subject to the English. At 
present they do not drink, and have a much finer sense 
of honor than the brutal soldier. 

“For a long time it was a mystery where the Kaffirs 
got their arms and ammunition. At last, when the war 
was ended, the secret came out. Every captured 
musket had the Tower of London stamped on it; that 
is, the condemned muskets, which are bought up by 
merchants, had been shipped off to the Cape and sold 
to the savages. Nor did they ever want powder. 
Steamers were fitted out by dealers at the Cape and 
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sent up the shore with ammunition. Can you conceive 
selfishness and treason of darker turpitude than this? 
And the Kaffirs afterwards said, in Shylock’s vein, ‘ These 
9999 


be your Christian merchants ! 





Writing from South Africa at the end 
of September last, Olive Schreiner gives 
such a picture of the terrible moral degra- 
dation produced by war as almost drives one to madness : 

“No man knows really what war is who is not 
brought face to face with it as we are. The battles on 
the battlefields, the wounded dying alone, choked with 
blood and dust, the vultures flying over for their feasts, 
— these are not pleasant things, but the actual physical 
suffering and horror of the battlefield, including that of 
the horses, is as absolutely nothing compared to the 
awful mora! effect of war. It turns men and women 
into brutes; it returns society to the savage and the wild 
animal stage. When one reads of the French Revolu- 
tion, of women sitting to knit while the heads rolled off, 
one accepted it as a fact because there was too much 
testimony to doubt it; but one did not realize it or 
understand how it could happen. Now I know; it is 
perfectly easy to understand. Being surrounded with 
continual bloodshed and slaughter kills the human soul, 
and leaves only the brute beast alive in all but rare and 
strong souls. If I had been told a year ago of all the 
horrors that have taken place in South Africa during the 
last six months under martial law, the burning of houses, 
the driving forth of women and children homeless into 
the veldt, the paying of spies by English gold to tempt 
men into plots and then shooting them, I would not 
have believed it. Now it is quite easy to understand. 
This is war. This sordid, mean, wild brute develop- 
ment is war, the thing we hear so often praised and 
commended and gloried in. I do not think it is fair to 
blame the English soldiers as something exceptionally 
brutal and mean. They are not so. It would be the 
same if any other army was concerned. It is simply 
war.” 


War Kills the 
Human Soul. 
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In a timely article in the 
for January 26, Mr. George Foster Peabody 
of Brooklyn argues that nothing, not even 
subversive of Christian truth and 


Disbelief in 
Christ’s Claims. 


lust itself, is more 
character than the upholding of war, in general and in 
particular, by ministers of Christ. We quote a few 
strong paragraphs: 

“It is utterly beyond my comprehension to understand 
how the mind claiming to believe in the Christ as made 
known in the Gospels can for a single moment justify 
the act of gathering together men in armies with the 
one sole object of producing results by the actual or 
threatened killing of their fellow-men. Is not this an 
evil way? How can this first premise be denied? The 


argument from it must be in favor of ‘doing evil that 
good may follow,’ 

“Tt is possible to understand in some manner the 
present carnival of vice in New York, for the temptation 
to personal indulgence is ever present, with a power only 
to be resisted through the aid of the infinitely righteous 
One; but it is not possible for many to comprehend the 
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approval by men of righteous desire of the separation, 
which army life means, of masses of men from all family 
association, for it is beyond question that the absence of 
women, who are held in reverence through family asso- 
ciation, is sure to be accompanied by the persistent ten- 
dency to bestial sexual indulgence. 

“ Alas! the records of our own armies too recently 
prove this. I ask that those of our fold who approve 
war procure authentic records of the camps established 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and elsewhere during the 
recent war against Spain, before our troops left for the 
tropical climate. Whata record has been thus made for 
the civilization so boasted of! Alas! This boasting is 
a danger which in itself should warn the teachers of the 
doctrines of the lowly Nazarene. 

“T cannot but believe that a lapse from personal purity 
upon the part of the preachers of Christ’s doctrines 
would be far less harmful to their efforts for his cause 
than this approval of war as a substitute for moral force, 
for a great personal temptation might override their 
intellect and conscience for a time; but the intellectual 
assertion that physical force is the only final arbiter, in 
certain cases which are to be decided as impossible of 
moral solution by the finite human being, is, it seems to 
me, a complete demonstration of their disbelief in the 
claim of Christ to be the Prince of Peace.” 





The way in which the war in South 
Africa has affected boys in some of the 
English schools is most distressing. <A 
teacher in one of the seaport towns declared some time 
ago, when the war was at its height, that the instruction 
given from the time of the outbreak of hostilities was 
wasted. The boys’ minds were so preoccupied with the 
events of the war that nothing else could be gotten into 
them. When news of a British victory or the relief of 
a garrison came, out rushed the boys to the playground 
and made “a mighty roar of greeting” as the Union 
Jack was run up to the top of the flagstaff. They 
adorned themselves with photo buttons of the generals 
at the front, and marched through the streets adding 
their shouts to the general din. Back in school, they 
waited for another telegram to repeat the youthful 
storm. They could write essays only on soldiers; read 
only history of fights ; take interest only in the geography 
of South Africa. At the Public Library the books which 
the schoolboys took out were tales of soldier lads, stories 
of bold pirates, and lives of “great British generals.” 
The brute, the teacher went on to say, had gotten the 
mastery, and the boy was submerged. It takes only a 
slight knowledge of human nature and the philosophy 
of men’s lives to see what the outcome will be thirty 
years hence of this brutalization of the boys of England. 
More of brutality and savagery can be stirred into life in 
a young boy in twelve months than can be gotten out of 
him afterwards in twice as many years. It is this pol- 
luting of the national life at its very roots, perhaps more 
than anything else, which at the present moment makes 
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the future of Great Britain look so dark and uncertain. 
But our own American house has just now at least one 
side made of glass, and we must not throw too many stones. 





In a recent newspaper article Mr. Hall 
Caine makes some strong utterances about 
the moral achievements which he expects 
to be made in the twentieth century: 


Century of 
Humanity. 


“T believe that the century of humanity will witness 
a great progress in the attitude of the people toward 
international affairs. Education and travel, the great 
and only true socialists, breaking down the barriers of 
language and of the prejudices which result therefrom, 
will make war in the twentieth century a rarer thing than 
it has been in the past, until finally it will be seen that 
as a means of settling international disputes it is bar- 
barous, brutal and impossible. 

“J think the century of humanity will recognize the 
principle that all forms of violence are wrong and use- 
less; that the morality of a nation ought not to be lower 
than the morality of the individual; that it is a false 
and un-Christian theory which teaches that the laws 
which apply to man in his individual character do not apply 
to him in his national character, and that it is wrong 
to commit murder in whatever form, under whatever 
authority, not merely because a holy book says ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill, but because to kill is to outrage a law. 

“TI think the century of humanity will recognize the 
fact that, while the people individually have been for 
nineteen hundred years converted to Christianity, the 
people as nations have during all that time been for the 
most part utterly pagan. 

“ And all this, I think, will come to pass not merely 
or mainly by the development of the higher intelligence 
of humanity, nor yet by the eternal religion in the human 
soul, but mainly by the operation of purely natural law. 
This natural law will make warfare, especially aggressive 
warfare, an insane and impossible thing; it will make 
an armed peace a ruinous and ridiculous form of war in 
disguise ; and it will prove to the utmost the everlasting 
truth, as applied to nations and empires, that they that 
take the sword will perish by the sword. 

“Finally, and above all, I think the century of 
humanity will see, as no century has yet seen, that our 
race prejudices are confessions of our ignorance of life 
and of the narrowness of our human sympathies. It 
will prove that it is foolish and uncivilized for an 
Englishman to hate or distrust a Frenchman as such, 
and for a Frenchman to hate and distrust an Englishman 
as such, and to suppose that the interest of the one must 
be watched and protected against the interest of the 
other. 

“The century of humanity will not hesitate to say 
that humanity is one with the same interests, the same 
aims, the same passions, the same impulses, with love 
and pity and fatherhood and motherhood, the same in all 
races; that a good man is a good man and a bad man 
a bad man, whatever his name or nationality or creed or 
color; and that the world must sooner or later come to 
recognize the sublime truth of that first and grandest of 
the principles of Christ which teaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man.” 
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The report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the West Point hazing has 
brought to light more of the “civilized” 
character of modern war and the institutions which train 
The report awakened a good deal 
The blot thrown 


‘*Pair and 
Glorious Fame! ”"’ 


men for leaders in it. 
of wrath among members of Congress. 
on “ the fair and glorious fame” of the academy was too 
much for them. But why did they not find out earlier 
the kind of heathenism and vulgarity which lived and 
flourished in the institution? It had been known to out- 
siders for many years. Not only had hazing of the 
cruelest kind prevailed, but the fourth-class men were 
habitually subjected to a kind of treatment amounting 
practically to abject slavery. How any self-respecting 
young man submitted to it, is more than we can fathom ; 
how any parent could have deliberately sent his boy into 
it, is a still darker mystery. We have heard from eye- 
witnesses storics that made our blood run hot, of how 
even subordinate officers in the institution sometimes 
treated newcomers with a shamelessness and vileness of 
speech that made it impossible to rank these particular 
officials anywhere but among human brutes. But why 
should one wonder at what the Congressional Committee 
has discovered? The purpose for which the institution 
exists explains very largely the cruelty, the tyranny and 
the vulgarity prevailing in it. Congress proposes to 
abolish both the hazing and the fighting. 
in doing so, though we have no large faith that it can be 
done. Even if the effort succeeds, something else will 
be invented by the cadets to take the place of what has 
been abolished. It is impossible to secure in young men 
training for the art of human slaughter that kind of moral 
interest in their fellows which will keep low and inhuman 
practices down. Even the committee is not willing to 
trust the pledge of the cadets that they will abolish haz- 
ing. A threat of degradation is to be held constantly 
over their heads, and they are to be put, grown young 
men though they are, night and day under the oversight 
of officers, for “the presence of army ofticers in the camp 
at all hours of the day and night is absolutely essential 
This is not so of any 


It may succeed 


to the maintenance of discipline.” 
other kind of institution in which young men are educated. 
Training in the art of killing necessarily creates in some 
degree lawlessness and disregard for others. 





The demonstration made by a number 
of the peace societies of Europe on the 
22d of February for several years past was 
continued this year. The resolution passed at the various 
demonstrations was substantially as follows: 

“At the present time, when the nations of the earth 
are competing with one another in the production of the 
most deadly instruments of warfare, it becomes the im- 
perative duty of those who represent and advocate the 
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pacific solution of international disputes to raise their 
voices in defense of the principles they hold. 

“The outbreak of sanguinary wars so soon after the 
Hague Conference has been adduced by many as a proof 
of the futility of the work undertaken on that occasion. 
The friends of Peace assembled at . . . on the 22d 
of February, 1901, unhesitatingly assert that such wars, 
on the contrary, prove the urgent necessity of holding 
further international meetings, and of making renewed 
efforts for the establishment of law and order between 
nations. 

“They pledge themselves, therefore, to labor unre- 
mittingly for the realization of the great principles pro- 
claimed by the delegates convened to attend the first 
sittings of the ‘ Parliament of Man.’ And they warmly 
welcome the efforts to establish a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, shortly to be inaugurated at The Hague, 
holding as they do that the peaceful and juridical settle- 
ment of international differences henceforth becomes a 
duty which, on no defensible grounds, can be disregarded 
by any government or nation claiming to form an integral 
part of the civilized world.” 





During the discussion in the Senate of 
MacArthur's 


: the canteen, now fortunately abolished, 
Denial. . 


several senators depicted in strong language 
the enormities of drunkenness and licentiousness in 
Manila, for the existence of which the evidence has been 
overwhelming. To meet these serious charges General 
Corbin cabled to General MacArthur for a statement as 
to conditions at Manila, asking the pointed question 
whether houses of prostitution were licensed, protected 
or in any way encouraged by the military authorities. 
In reply General MacArthur cabled that drunkenness 
was no more noticeable than in garrisons in the United 
States, and, considering the whole force, probably less so, 
He denied that houses of prostitution were licensed, 
protected or encouraged. In reply to this denial the 
New Voice, whose agent was long in Manila, and now 
supports many of his charges by Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg’s annual report, says: 

“ The evidence in the case is fortunately altogether too 
clear to require any considerable discussion. Whether 
the army in Manila behaves itself better or worse than 
at home is a matter of no particular importance. The 
fact, however, that the canteen, the saloon, and the house 
of infamy, established and fostered by the military 
government in Manila, do lead our young soldier boys to 
the most foul and outrageous excesses, is beyond all dis- 
putation. We need make no reference to Mr. Johnson’s 
observations there. We need not cite the confirmatory 
testimony of scores of other competent observers. We 
need not refer to the oft-quoted columns of the leading 
administration journal of the city — Freedom. All these 
things are clear in the public mind, and we only add a 
reference to an official document with which General 
MacArthur ought at least to be acquainted : 


‘** The report of the judge-advocate of the army in the Philip- 
pines for the first ten and one-half months of American occu- 
pation, shows that out of an army of 21,000 men there were 


422 trials for drunkenness on duty, while for the ‘ violation of 
the sixty-second article of war’—by far the greater part of 
which cases are always for drunkenness or for offenses growing 
out of drunkenness — there were 6,442 trials.’ 

“General MacArthur's closing sentence must have been 
written ‘with a mental reservation,’ for contradicting 
facts are proved by indisputable testimony. The military 
government of the city of Manila has established a sys- 
tem of inspection, supervision and practical license of the 
houses of prostitution. The ‘department of inspection’ 
is officially recognized and reports in the official reports 
of the army. One of the books of certificates which it 
furnishes to the abandoned women of the city of Manila 
is now in the oftice of The New Voice, and facsimile 
pages from it have been reproduced in these columns. 
Keepers of houses of prostitution in the city of Manila 
are not allowed to conduct their business unless they 
first take out a special license for the sale of beer, and 
photographs of these houses, flaunting their beer signs 
on the front, are in the possession of Zhe New Voice, 
and have been copied in this paper. Further than that, 
it is a well-known fact that under the military govern- 
ment in force in Manila, it would be possible for the 
commanding general to close every house of infamy in 
the city, and deport every abandoned woman if he chose. 
Instead of that the city swarms with immoral resorts. 

“General MacArthur’s general denial proves nothing, 
except what has already been proved, that the War 
Department is willing to resort to mendacity and semi- 
mendacity, to prevent the American public learning the 
infamies for which it is responsible in the Philippine 
Islands.” 





The Peace Society of London, through 
es its president, Sir Joseph Pease, M. P., has 
sent the following address to the new king 
of England: 
“To Tur Kine’s Most Excettenr Masesry. 

“ StrE,— On behalf of the Peace Society, the oldest 
existing organization having for its object the promotion 
of International Peace and Arbitration, we desire most 
respectfully to express to your Majesty our deep sympathy 
with yourself, Her Majesty the Queen, and all the mem- 
bers of the Royal family, in the great loss which yeu 
have sustained, in common with the empire and the 
whole world, through the death of your august mother, 
our late beloved and lamented Queen. 

“We are thankful to Almighty God, the King of 
kings, for the great and rich record of her illustrious 
reign; and for the true nobility of her character, which 
was manifested alike in all the circumstances and events 
of her life. She has left a glorious memory, which fully 
merits the tribute paid ir your own well-chosen words, 
that she ‘united the virtues of supreme domestic good- 
ness with the affection and patriotism of a wise and 
peace-loving monarch.’ 

“ Not the least striking feature of the period just closed 
is the remarkable development — with which our own 
country has always been most closely identified — of the 
ideas and methods of International Peace, culminating 
in the recent Conference at The Hague, which not only 
formed its crowning achievement, but also its truest prep- 
aration for a better and more prosperous, because peace- 
ful, future. That the beginning of Your Majesty’s reign 
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should coincide with the new era which is introduced by 
the establishment of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, 
we consider to be a good augury, for its creation means 
the introduction of justice as a controlling factor in 
international affairs: it is righteousness, whose work is 
peace, which alone exalteth a nation; and it is in right- 
eousness that the throne shall be established. 

“Your Majesty’s life, spent in our midst, and the en- 
couragement which you have always given to the peaceful 
arts and pursuits of your people, have already testified to 
your own share of that affection and patriotism which 
mark the wise and peace-loving monarch. We are 
therefore assured that in the new circumstances of your 
exalted position you will not fail to win, as sovereign, 
the whole-hearted devotion of your subjects; and that 
you will continue to maintain their best interests — the 
greatest of which has been declared and is admitted to 
be peace.” 





Mr. John R. Commons writes as follows 
te te tee all in the current number of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews: 

‘“ Philanthropists have long been dreaming of the time 
when capital and labor should lay aside the strike and 
boycott and should resort to arbitration. By arbitration 
they understand the submission of differences to a disin- 
terested third party. But the philanthropists have over- 
looked a point. Arbitration is never accepted until each 
party to a dispute is equally afraid of the other; and 
when they have reached that point, they can adopt some- 
thing better than arbitration — namely, negotiation. 
This distinction was clearly brought out at the notable 
conference on arbitration held at Chicago in December, 
1900, under the auspices of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. All the speakers were men of practical experience, 
and they agreed that arbitration is impossible without 
organization, and that two equally powerful organizations 
can negotiate as well as arbitrate. This higher form of 
industrial peace — negotiation — has now reached a for- 
mal stage in a half-dozen large industries in the United 
States, which, owing to its remarkable likeness to parlia- 
mentary government in the country of its origin, Eng- 
land, may well be called constitutional government in 
industry. 

“The longshoremen and the dock managers of the 
Great Lakes now meet twice a year ina grand parliament 
of two houses,— the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords is a primary assembly 
of all the dock managers along the lakes, each firm or 
corporation appearing in its primary right of ownership. 
The House of Commons is a representative assembly of 
two delegates from each local union of longshoremen. 
The dock managers, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
meet in their house on one side of the street; the long- 
shoremen, to the number of sixty or more, meet in 
another house on the other side. Each house appoints a 
conference committee of four or five members, including 
its president and secretary. These committees receive 
proper instructions from their constituent bodies. They 
meet in joint sessions, where they present their demands 
and counterdemands. These are referred back to the 
respective houses for discussion and further instructions. 
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In this way, for ten or fifteen days, they higgle and bluff 
and parry until they can agree on a scale of wages and 
conditions of labor for every port and every kind of 
traffic under their joint jurisdiction. There is no arbitra- 
tion; nothing is submitted to a disinterested third party. 
Each house has a veto on the other. The legislation 
adopted must be such that each independently consents 
to it; not that each is fully satisfied with it, but that each 
is convinced that nothing better can be secured without 
civil war, that is, a strike or lockout. In this way, 
some twenty dock companies and thirty-five thousand 
dock laborers have created the highest form of industrial 
peace, namely, constitutional government.” 





The course pursued at Washington in 
Irritating 


jin te regard to the relations to be sustained by 


the New Cuban republic to the United 
States seems to us The 
formulated by the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and passed by Congress have wounded the inhab- 
We do not wonder at it. 


most unfortunate. demands 


itants of the island sorely. 
The Cubans have been assured, often in the most solemn 
ways, that they were to have a free and independent 
government. Now at the last moment, when their con- 
stitution is ready to go into effect, they are told that it 
will not be approved and that the United States power 
will not be withdrawn from the island until they accept 
such conditions as are entirely incompatible with inde- 
pendence. It is a slap in the face of Cuba unworthy of 
our government. It is still worse; it is an act of essential 
unfaithfulness to promises. The Cubans show themselves 
disposed to stand upon their clear rights. They have 
drawn up a statement of what they are willing to con- 
cede, which does not meet some of the Washington 
What the outcome will be it is not easy to 


It will be a piece of extreme good fortune 


demands, 

conjecture. 
if the episode ends without a serious clash. The proper 
thing to have done was very simple. The Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention ought to have been allowed to 
complete its constitution without the question of relations 
to this country being raised. When the new govern- 
ment went into effect would have been the time to raise 
and settle this question. There is no reason to doubt 
that the new government would have gladly made atreaty 
with our country conceding everything that could be 
fairly asked. The Cubans have not been ungrateful, and 
suddenly they have been told that they are not to be 
trusted, and that they are weak and incapable. Their 
new republic must begin with a halter around the neck 
of its independence. This is an injury to their sensibili- 
ties which was wholly uncalled for. They will not soon 
forget it. If the Washington programme is carried out, 
the result will be a lasting soreness towards the United 
States, for which we shall have only ourselves to blame. 
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Congress has placed for the present all 
sare power in the Philippines, civil as well as 
military, in the hands of the President. 
The proposition to do this was vigorously condemned by 
Senator Hoar and others as another step in a course 
which ought at once to be arrested, as imposing upon the 
Filipinos a despotism of a most unchecked kind, and as 
wiping out the last hope that the United States is to 
continue to be the inspiration of down-trodden peoples. 
Here is the full text of the enactment by which for the 
time being Congress has turned over into the hands of 
one man all the powers which it has in relation to ten 
millions of people: 


“ All military, civil and judicial powers necessary to 
govern the Philippine Islands, acquired from Spain by 
the treaties concluded at Paris on the 10th day of Decem- 
ber, 1898, and at Washington on the 7th day of Novem- 
ber, 1900, shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
be vested in such manner as the President of the United 
States shall direct, for the establishment of civil govern- 
ment and for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants 
of said islands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property and religion. 

“Provided, that all franchises granted under the 
authority hereof shall contain a reservation of the right 
to alter, amend or repeal the same. Until a permanent 
government shall have been established in said archipel- 
ago, full reports shall be made to Congress, on or before 
the first day of each regular session, of all legislative acts 
and proceedings of the temporary gov ernment instituted 
under the provisions hereof; and full reports of the acts, 
doings of said government and as to the condition of the 
archipelago and its people, shall be made to the Presi- 
dent, including all information which may be useful to 
the Congress in providing a more permanent government. 

“ Provided, that no sale or lease or other disposition 
of the public lands or the timber thereon, or the mining 
rights therein shal! be made; and provided further, that 
no franchise shall be granted which is not approved by 
the President of the United States and is not in his 
judgment clearly necessary for the immediate govern- 
ment of the islands and indispensable for the interest of 
the people thereof, and which cannot without great public 
mischief be postponed until the establishment of per- 
manent civil government; and all such franchises shall 
terminate one year after the establishment of such per- 
manent civil government.” 

<> > 


Brevities. 


Mr. Choate, United States ambassador to Great 
Britain, at the suggestion of China, has been chosen 
arbitrator between the British and Chinese governments 
in the case of the British ship Kow-Ching, which was 
chartered to carry Chinese troops at the opening of the 
China-Japan war, and was sunk by a Japanese warship 
before hostilities had been declared. 


, The Swiss peace societies, in an admiring and 
sympathetic address to the peace societies of Great Britain 
on the war in South Africa, say that “the confidence 


which Liberal England inspired in the world at large 
has been shaken to its roots.” 


The new French submarine boat Morse, at the 

recent trial at Cherbourg, descended to a depth of eigh- 
teen feet and stayed under the water sixteen hours, with- 
out fatigue to the lungs of the crew. By an ingenious 
instrument, the periscope, floating invisibly on the sur- 
face, everything above was visible. Query: Wili future 
wars be fought in the air or below the surface of the 
sea? 
‘ ‘‘The moral world surely would be strangely 
ordered if a nation could be cured of its own vices by 
making an attack on another nation. Could a man cure 
himself of his personal or domestic vices by an onslaught 
on a man in the street?” — Goldwin Smith. 


‘ Speaking of the Simultaneous Mission in Great 
Britain, the Arbitrator says that, while some brave and 
true men like Dr. Clifford and Rev. F. B. Meyer are 
connected with it, the hands of most of the ministers are 
too full of blood to make them fit for saving souls. 
“We declare unhesitatingly that the Price Hughes’s, 
Dawsons, Snells, Watsons and Greenoughs have alien- 
ated more good men and women in fifteen months than 
they are likely to win in fifteen years.’ 

The Philadelphia 7Zimes says that “the friendly 

intercourse which our merchants have been trying to 
cultivate with the South American republics is neutralized 
by the McKinley policy ‘of expansion.’ ” 
. . - Speaking in the Canadian House of Commons on 
the 11th of February, Sir Wilfred Laurier said that the 
matter of the joint high commission for the settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary was just as when the commis- 
sion last separated. He did not doubt that the subject 
would be taken up after the close of the session and of 
the United States Congress, and a satisfactory conclusion 
reached, at least by an honorable compromise. 

The National Women’s Christian Temperance 

Union has, through its officials, connected itself with the 
Women’s Universal Peace Alliance whose headquarters 
are at Paris. 
; The General Peace Association of the Nether- 
lands has just issued its twenty-eighth Year-book. It 
covers more than one hundred pages, and contains the 
report of the annual meeting of the Association, an 
account of the events of the year 1900, a report of the 
Paris Peace Congress, of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, and much other interesting information. 


, In his address at the meetings at Portland, Me., 
to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
president of Oberlin College, declared that the chief 
causes of the uprising in China against foreigners were 
not the missionaries or their teachings, but the cruel 
selfishness, the deliberate and despotic robbery, and the 
diabolic greed of which the so-called Christian powers 
have been guilty. 


‘ In the Outlook for February 9 is an extremely 
able article by Prof. Jean C. Bracq of Vassar College, 
which every one ought to read who wishes to have a fair 
and comprehensive notion of the French side of the 
present relations between France and England. 
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. . + The increase in Canada’s trade with the United 
States last year was about twenty-five millions of dollars. 


. . . Mr. Hall Caine, in a recent article on “The Old 
Century and the New,” said that the nineteenth century 
had been the happiest, most peaceful and most profitable 
hundred years in the history of man. 


. . . The paper on “ The Historic Development of the 
Peace Idea,” by B. F. Trueblood, published in recent 
numbers of the ApvocaTE or Pracer, has been put 
into pamphlet form and can now be had at the office of 
the American Peace Society for five cents per copy, or 
two dollars and a half per hundred. 


. . . The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, has 
just published its twelfth annual illustrated almanac, 
Giu le Armi (Lay Down Your Arms). It is carefully 
edited and contains many valuable contributions, by 
distinguished Italians, to the discussion of the pressing 
questions of peace and war. 


. . . A treaty with Spain has been ratified by the 
Senate, by which the United States acquires the islands 
of Sibutu and Cogoyan of the Philippine group, at a cost 
of one hundred thousand dollars. Polygamy and slavery 
exist on the islands, and there are no harbors. 


. . “God is love, and te love men till private attach- 
ments have expanded into a philanthropy which embraces 
all, and at last even the evil and enemies, with compas- 
sion,— that is to love God.”— Frederick W. Robertson. 


. . . A plan for arbitration in industrial disputes has 
been adopted in New Haven, Conn., which provides for 
coéperation in the creation of a board of arbitrators by 
the chamber of commerce, the state business men’s asso- 
ciation, and the labor organizations. 


. . . “Our modern ministers would not sanction an 
expedition to rescue the birthplace of Christ, but some 
of them approve the spreading of the gospel intelligence 
through the agencies of shot and shell.”— Columbia 
(S. C.) State. 

. . . On Monday, February 11, in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, delivered a strong address against the corruption 
of Christian ethics now taking place through the evolu- 
tionary theories of the “brutality of nature.” Of this 
mischievous materialistic philosophy he declared that 
“ Bismarck is the monarch, Cecil Rhodes the prime min- 
ister and Rudyard Kipling the poet laureate.”’ 


. . . Mr. George Kennan, at the request of the editor 
of the Outlook, has been engaged for some time in a 
thorough study of the official documents at Washington, 
relating to the Philippine problem as it now exists. He 
gives the results of his investigations in three articles, 
the first of which appeared in the Outlook for February 
23d, the second in the magazine number for this month, 
the third is to follow immediately. Mr. Kennan does 
not go into the history of the origin of the Philippine 
trouble. The Outlook did not ask him to do this. 


. . « The Morning Star says: “The spirit of cruelty 
and infidelity to God go together. He who takes pleasure 
in strife is no lover of peace. And not to love peace is 
not to love God. There is no surer evidence of irreligion 
than strife.” 
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. . On the 20th of February the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations took adverse action on the resolu- 
tion of Senator Morgan declaring the right of the United 
States to proceed with the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal regardless of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The com- 
mittee considered that this action would be discourteous 
to Great Britain while the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is 

under consideration at London. : 


. . The League for Social Service, founded in New 

York City in 1898, and now in full operation, ought to 
prove of great value during the new century in stimulat- 
ing better social knowledge and through that creating 
better social conditions and unity. The League, of which 
Dr. Josiah Strong is president, is sending out a series of 
weekly letters on important social topics, to selected 
papers throughout the United States. 
. . + Josiah W. Leeds, West Chester, Pa., has just 
published, in a handsome twelve-page pamphlet with 
cover, the views of John Wiclif on the subject of war. 
The title of the pamphlet is “ Wiclif’s Anti-War Views,” 
and may be had by addressing the author as above. 


— <<>> - 


At a Fireside Century Old. 
BY ELIZABETH SAMPSON HOYT. 
A reunion at a fireside 
In the dear United States. 
Safe and warm beside its glowing, 
What a century of showing 
Since we first became the States! 


Proud as Cwsars were the parents; 

Heirs apparent, all the children. 
Grand, and great-grandmothers, mothers, 
Were more regal than the others — 

They had brought and reared the men. 


Reared the men. When this was said, 
Grateful reverence filled the 
These had builded for all people, 
In that majesty of people 
That most elevates the race. 


place. 


Still, it oftentimes was noted 

By the Presence always there, 
That these evening talks were coming 
More and more to be a summing 

Of our late cunspicuous share 


In world pageants — movements all 
Laid in military stress. 

For the wide emprise of nations, 

Where the soldiery has ovations, 
And the people have — well, less. 


The traditions of our fathers, 

With their rich and high conserve 
Of the dignities of manhood, 
So that humblest patriot stood 

Where the loftiest might deserve: — 


All that fine, chivalric thought 
That made temples of our past, 
Shrined away as old memorial 
In the modern ceremonial 
Of our national recast! 
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That's the word — recast the blessings 
Of our hundred years in store. 

Say to hallowed graves that claim us, 

Trade, trade, trade will soon proclaim us 
An empire sold from shore to shore. 


Marvel not. Our Monroe Doctrine 
Has betrothed to other lands, 

Till the guns of our Olympian 

Brought us millions for dominion 
Over them on Eastern sands, 


‘¢ Dominion!” cried the little folks, 
‘Grandpa how can that be? 
Didn't we destroy dominions 
When we sent old England's minions, 
Seared to death, across the sea?” 


‘ Little children of the kingdom, 
Tyrants have not just once died; 
They are dying through the ages. 
When you write your own life-pages, 
Write for them new woe-betide.” 


There was talking that was talking. 
Un-American as hell, 

Foreign views were there discussed. 

Some said, **‘ May not” 
And all ‘round said, ‘‘ Time will tell.’’ 


There was talking was not talking. 
*Twas the cannon’s mouth that boomed: 
‘¢ Time is telling now the story 
Of that legal fiction, glory, 
By the Rights of Man assuined.”’ 


‘* Destiny * and *‘ Constitution,” 
Both too far a-field to think, 
Locked the ethics of profession 
With the bull-horns of possession, 
Till both said, *‘ We're at a brink.” 


} 


That was gatling-gun for Europe, 

Where the dynasties were met, 
Through old grudge of telescopes 
And their long besotted hopes 


To see star-republic set. 


That was David's harp for Asia, 
Where the fireside children met. 

All their prophet-natures yearning 

From their elders to be learning 


Of great things the alphabet. 


Little ones had heard the story 

Till it wrought in them like beauty, — 
How our fathers fought for freedom, 
Lived and died to cherish freedom 


As man’s first and sacred duty. 


Little ones were older now. 
One, more thoughtful, flushed with youth 
Felt his loyalty was welling 


From a depth there was no telling, 


In his passionate love of truth. 


: some said, ‘** Must”; 


’ 
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‘* Father,’’— and the lad was standing 
As if suddenly grown taller,— 
‘* Filipino boys have heard 
The evangel of that word, 


Hail Columbia, greater, smaller!” 


As the speaker to his shoulder 

Tossed his little laughing brother, 
Saying, ‘‘ Dan may come to be 
Civilized enough to see 

None are free save in the other.” 

At that fireside there was silence. 

Youth and age were wrapped in sleep. 
But the Presence at the embers 
Meditated, ‘‘ God remembers 

If but one his covenants keep.”’ 


Childhood's faith for manhood’s peril,— 
Who believes ‘tis God that reigns ? 
To the shoulders of that King 
God will all the nations bring, 
There to reckon up the gains. 
= spielen 


Inconsistency. 


BY ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

O inconsistent world! Soul-vexing sight! 
Christians this day — barbarians to-night; 
Haters of Satan — yet obedient to his awful nod; 
Followers of Christ — who will not go the way he trod. 
Millions of gold ye give to ministers and priests, 
To sound his words through all the universe — 

And then accept them not. 
Ye builded gorgeous temples pointing high: 
Wing’d words of peace and love, like silver doves, from earth 

to sky: 
Then Him and His forgot. 

And like huge hordes of wild demoniacs turned 
To dig a hell of dungeons, crowned with thrones: 
To rear aloft the monstrous palaces of state, 
Where men are taught to slay their fellowmen, 
Where tender youths are yoked to murder-work, 
Where foul, red-handed servants brood and wait, 

To spill the blood Christ bought. 


-———- 


Queen Victoria’s Obsequies Overlaid 
with Militant Display. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The London correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder, 
having stated that the funeral arrangements for the late 
(Jueen were not altogether satisfactory to a great number 
of the English people, quotes as follows from the friendly 
criticism of a contemporary : 

“ We are convinced that when a little time has passed 
reflection will lead to regret that the obsequies were en- 
tirely overlaid with militant display. The Queen’s coffin 
was drawn to the place of rest on a gun carriage. This 
arrangement took the people generally by surprise. 
Though there was an impressive solemnity about this 
detail, as though some private soldier were being buried, 
yet it was a symbol of the whole programme, which was 
one of militant pomp, as if Victoria had been a modern 
Boadicea or an Amazonian warrior, loving war and its 
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trappings. Again, in the processional arrangements  siasm with which so many leaders of the Nonconformist 
churches have defended the war must be attributed to 


everything seemed suggestive, not of a Queen who rep- 
resented a peace-loving people, but of the head of some 
nation delighting only in war. Lord Rosebery a few 
years ago publicly said that the consuming passion of the 
British people would always be a passion for peace. But 
this royal funeral entirely ignored everything representa- 
tive of civil life. Kings and princes in uniform, generals 
and high ofhcers, with troops escorting the mourning 
family and household, exclusively constituted the proces- 
sion. Where were the Lords and Commons? Where 
were the bishops or the chaplains of her deceased 
Majesty? A stranger to English life might have thought 
that Queen Victoria had no religion, that there was no 
Parliament in this country any more than in Russia, 
Turkey or China, and that some Semiramis or Cleopatra 
was being borne to sepulture. In truth, Victoria’s funeral, 
instead of representing her beautiful life and gracious 
womanhood, was by this militant monopoly robbed of 
what should have been its appropriate character. Happily, 
the people themselves paid her the truest honor. The 
death of Queen Victoria has affected all civilized nations, 
and the effect of a civil funeral would have been much 
more salutary than a display of martial pomp. This 
wonderful incident is made to be significant for the mo- 
ment of the principle which is so painfully stereotyped 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where we wander about amongst 
the monuments of fighting men, and can find only one or 
two memorials of bishops and missionaries of the Christian 
Church. Our chief cathedral thus glorifies the army and 
navy to such a degree that it is rather like a pagan pan- 
theon than 2 Christian church.” 


-<—See . 


The Nonconformist Conscience and the 
Transvaal War. 
BY HERBERT W. HORWILL.* 

Alliances are in the air just now —very much in the 
air. But there is at least one that has substance. It is 
an alliance that should inspire the friends of peace with 
a new hope; for when English Nonconformists and 
music-hall jingoes are seen marching side by side, who 
will dare say that there exist anywhere in the world 
antipathies incapable of reconciliation? It was reported 
to be the ambition of the late Lord Houghton to become 
the president of a Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society. The establishment of such a league remains an 
ideal of the future. But we can hardly doubt that it is 
approximating to the range of practical politics when we 
find the Memorial Hall and the Empire Theatre in Lon- 
don united in support of the same policy; the British 
Weekly saying “ditto” to the Daily Mail, and the 
Methodist Times to Pick-Me-Up, and Dr. Joseph Parker 
linked arm-in-arm with Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 
These are spectacles than which no biograph could 
exhibit anything more piquant. 

Yet this strange codperation does not, after all, indicate 
a complete identity of interest and conviction between 
two forces which have previously been separated from 
one another by strictly marked boundaries. The enthu- 

*Mr. Horwill, an English Nonconformist clergyman and journalist, 
who has recently come to this country to settle, was a member of the 
original Stop-the-War Committee when the Transvaal War broke out, and 


one of the speakers at the Exeter Hall protest meeting, which was besieged 
from the Strand. 


causes very different from those which have inflamed 
the patriotism of the saloons. Presently blind eyes will 
be opened. Meanwhile it is of interest to search out the 
influences which have had most to do with this astound- 
ing perversion of modern Puritanism. 

The argument which probably has appealed more 
strongly than any other to the Nonconformist conscience 
is that the Boers deserve to be punished for their cruelty 
to the African natives. The war, therefore, becomes a 
campaign of philanthropy and liberation. The religious 
press has industriously collected evidence of the subjec- 
tion in which the blacks of the Transvaal have been held. 
The testimony of Moffatt and Livingstone, respecting the 
condition of things fifty years ago, has been extensively 
quoted as though of unchallenged application to the 
present crisis. It has been shown by Dr. Theal that 
some of Dr. Livingstone’s statements in this connection 
must be received with caution; but, assuming such testi- 
monies to be in the main correct, there are two consider- 
ations which appear to have escaped the notice of those 
who have been prompted by benevolent motives to sup- 
port the war. 

In the first place, they have forgotten that, even in 
vindication of the brotherhood of man, one must have a 
sare of one’s methods; otherwise there is no reason for 
rejecting the principle, so often denounced in the Jesu- 
ists, that the end justifies the means. If, as suggested 
by Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), there is to be 
recognized in Mr. Chamberlain a combination of the 
virtues of Moses and Job, there need have been few 
scruples; but it might have been supposed that certain 
matters of sham inguiry, fraudulent diplomatic claims 
and scornful speech-making — culminating in wholesale 
slaughter, in farm burning, and in widespread devastation 
and ruin — would have made some consciences uneasy. 

Then they have overlooked a famous ancient instruc- 
tion respecting “motes” and “beams.” Suppose the 
really philanthropic advocates of the war were first to 
examine the British record before proceeding to chastise 
the Transvaal. They might dismiss, if they liked, all 
inconvenient memories of the treatment of aborigines in 
Australia and New Zealand. They might even find in- 
genious excuses for the defense made in the House of 
Commons by government officials of slavery under the 
British flag in Zanzibar only a few years ago. The his- 
tory of recent “expansion” among the Matabele and 
Bechuanas would be enough to convince any fair judge 
that the prosecutor on this count ought rather himself 
to be in the dock. The story of the humanizing of 
South Africa contains certain the 
dynamiting of caves containing men, women and children, 
which, however trifling from the point of view of /a haute 
politique, deserve attention from those whose sympathies 
with native races have impelled them to send Lord 
Kitchener, fresh from his * exploration” of the Mahdi’s 


incidents, such as 


tomb, to teach gentleness to the savage boers. 

But even these generous instincts would not have 
brought the Nonconformist churches over to the side of 
militarism if it had not been for another reason which, 
in a sense, does them great credit. They have been 
considerably affected by their unwillingness to believe in 
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the possibility of such motives as the opponents of the 
war have attributed to some of its leading promoters. 
That respectable Englishmen at the end of the nine- 
teenth century should deliberately have fomented war 
from revenge and lust of blood — horrible and incredible! 
That speculators should have been eager to promote 
their own fortunes at the cost of thousands of innocent 
lives and the infliction of desolation upon a wide country 
— it must be a libel upon human nature, and an unwar- 
rantable denial of the efficacy of Christian preaching 
during the last generation. A little more knowledge of 
the world would have opened the eyes of these charitable 
persons. If they had been present at the riot that 
memorable Sunday afternoon in Trafalgar Square; if 
they had watched the send-off of the troops; if they had 
tasted the wit of the Stock Exchange; if they had 
glanced at the journals which in these days command 
cabinets and are obeyed; if they had only observed some 
of the newspaper placards (for example, * War! War! 
War! It’s a good thing. Shove it along”), they might 
have begun to suspect that their own aspirations for the 
spread of the kingdom of God were being exploited in 
the interests of a very different régime. 

There is reason to fear that the attitude of many Non- 
conformists has been affected, however unconsciously, 
by an influence of another type. Of recent years there 
has grown up within English Nonconformity a conscious- 
ness of size, not to say an admiration for bigness, which 
has something in common with the imperialistic passion 
for adding another patch of red to the map. The Non- 
conformist leaders, ministerial and lay, who have been 
loudest in approval of the war are the very men who 
have been most vociferous in proclaiming on Free Church 
Council platforms the unprecedented importance of their 
own denominations and the epoch-making siguificance 
of every resolution of their own committees. They have 
caught the trick of thinking in millions, and the sensa- 
tion is exhilarating to both speakers and audiences. 
The temper thus fostered has made it easier to share the 
ambitions of Mr. Rhodes. But it is not all gain, especially 
when it means a renunciation of the ideals which made 
the lives of the “ Little Nonconformists ” of earlier days 
worth remembering. . 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes has warned those who dis- 
agree with the war not to “dash themselves in pieces 
against the immovable rock of a national instinct.” This 
isa new note in English Nonconformity, which has in 
its records not a few instances of the struggles of insig- 
nificant minorities against apparently overwhelming 
forces. Without numbers, without wealth, without 
social influence, little groups of devoted men have battled 
again and again for righteousness and truth, and it has 
itherto been believed that those who to-day enjoy civil 
and religious liberty are indebted for this blessing to the 
heroism of such sturdy antagonists of tyranny and wrong. 
It seems, however, that “this kind of thing’s an exploded 
idee.” Still, the explosion is quite recent, and it is not 
surprising if it takes some of usa little time to adjust 
ourselves to the calm contemplation of the débris. Cer- 
tainly, even as late as a quarter of a century ago, the 
doctrine of the essential folly of being in a minority 
would have appeared scarcely in place as a Nonconformist 
axiom. What, I wonder, would Dale of Birmingham 
have had to say about it? 


Evils of Imperialism and Militarism. 
BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

Sermon preached in the Cathedral at Baltimore on the 6th of 
January ; tert, Isaiah lx. 

The mission of Jesus Christ on earth was a mission 
of peace. He came to establish in our hearts a triple 
peace — peace with God, peace with our neighbor and 
peace with ourselves. Man’s peace with God was dis- 
solved by his rebellion against his Maker. Christ came 
to restore man to the friendship of God by sacrifice of 
His life on the cross. He tells us that this peace is to 
be maintained by the observance of the Commandments. 
“There is much peace, O Lord, to those that keep Thy 
law, and for them there is no stumbling block.” 

He has taught us to have peace with our neighbor by 
observing the eternal principles of justice and charity, 
by doing unto others what we would wish others to do 
unto us. And He tells us that we will have peace with 
ourselves by keeping our passions subject to reason and 
our reason subject to faith. 

But Christ’s mission of peace had a wider scope than 
to the individual man. His mission was also to bring 
peace to the family and society. As the God of Peace, 
which He is called by St. Paul, He brings peace to the 
human heart; as the Father of Peace, He brings peace to 
the family, and as the Prince of Peace, as He is called by 
Isaiah, He brings peace to society and the commonwealth. 

Before the advent of Christ war was the rule, peace 
the exception throughout the world. So regular, inces- 
sant and habitual was war before the coming of our 
Saviour that the sacred writer in the Book of Kings 
speaks of a certain season of the year as the usual period 
for the reopening of hostilities. 

In pagan Rome the Temple of Janus was closed in 
time of peace and kept open in time of war. From the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius, the third King of Rome, to 
Augustus Ciesar, a period covering six hundred and fifty 
years, the temple was closed only for six years. So that 
tome enjoyed only six years of tranquillity against six 
hundred and forty-four of warfare. 

But although wars are less frequent and less inhuman 
in the Christian dispensation than in pagan times, it must 
be confessed that we are as yet far removed from the 
millennium of universal peace. “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace toward men of good will” 
was the song of the angels on the night of our Saviour’s 
birth at Bethlehem. Although these words have been 
resounding throughout the world for nearly two thousand 
years, and though Christianity is the prevailing religion 
in Europe, it is a melancholy reflection that it has not 
yet succeeded in arresting war and establishing the per- 
manent reign of peace on that continent. In fact, the 
nineteenth century, from its dawn to its sunset, has wit- 
nessed an almost continuous scene of sanguinary struggles 
between the nations of Christian Europe. 

WARS OF THE CENTURY. 

At the close of the eighteenth century we find the 
allied forces of the Russian Empire and the Kingdom of 
Prussia invading Poland, and, after a heroic resistance 
under the leadership of Kosciusco (who had previously 
drawn his sword in behalf of American independence) 
the Kingdom of Poland was subdued and dismembered 
and partitioned out between Russia, Austria and Prussia. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century till 
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1815 the great Napoleon was engaged in a series of the 
most colossal and sanguinary engagements which set all 
Europe ablaze. Napoleon encountered the whole of 
Europe and was generally victorious until the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, when he was defeated and his sun 
was set. History justly accords to him the title of the 
greatest military general of his age. 

About the middle of the century occurred the Crimean 
War, in which the allied forces of England, France and 
Turkey fought and defeated the Russians. 

A few years later hostilities broke out between Austria 
and the combined forces of France and Italy. Austria 
was overcome in the battle of Solferino and was obliged 
to surrender her Italian provinces. 

In 1870 the Franco-Prussian War took place, which 
proved so disastrous to the French Empire. Besides an 
enormous war indemnity, France was compelled to transfer 
to Prussia two of her provinces — Alsace and Lorraine. 

And at this moment, after an enormous expenditure 
of men and money, England is endeavoring to bring to 
a successful close her war with the South African Re- 
publics. It is stated that this campaign will cost 
England $600,000,000. 

And how does our own country stand on the subject 
of war? Although the cornerstone of the Constitution 
is peace with all nations and entangling alliances with 
none, we have had on our hands four wars in the century 
just brought to a close. In 1812 we were engaged in 
the war with Great Britain. In 1846 the Mexican War 
oceurred. Our terrible Civil War began in 1861, lasting 
four years; and we have recently closed the war with 
Spain, which resulted in the loss to her, and in the 
acquisition by us, of all her foreign possessions. 

When we read of a great military campaign our im- 
agination revels in the contemplation of the heroic 
achievements of famous generals. We listen with rap- 
ture to the clash uf arms, the shouts of the victors and 
the sound of martial music. We seem to catch the 
spirit of enthusiasm by which the combatants were 
animated. But we take no note of the shrieks and ago- 
nies of the soldiers weltering in their blood on the bat- 
tlefield. We have no thought of the sick and wounded 
lying in hospitals and prisons. We are unmindful of 
sorrowing wives and mothers at home weeping and 
sighing for the loved ones far away. We do not picture 
to ourselves the homes made desolate—the “ Rachels 
bewailing their children and refusing to be comforted 
because they are not.” 

A MOCKERY OF JUSTICE. 

During the Civil War I served as a volunteer chaplain 
at Fort McHenry and Fort Marshall, and I had many 
occasions to contemplate the frightful calamities occa- 
sioned by war. General Sherman remarked in his own 
blunt and expressive language that “War is hell.” 
Happening to converse with General Sheridan, I ques- 
tioned him about his Virginia campaign. His face as- 
sumed an expression of sadness, and with a mournful 
voice he said he hoped never to witness another war. 

Is it not a mockery of justice and a scandal to the 
pagan world to see two Christian nations cutting each 
other’s throats in the name of Christian civilization? Is 
it not an outrage to contemplate one nation forcing by 
the sword her laws, her government and political insti- 
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tutions on another nation, in the interests of trade and 
commerce, as if merchandise and dollars and cents were 
of more value than human lives? Is it not monstrous 
to see a strong power invading a weak one and seizing 
her territories on the hypocritical plea of rectifying her 
boundaries? This rectification of boundaries is a very old 
practice and is a polite name for robbery on a large scale. 
ANCIENT IMPERIALISM. 

King Ahab and Queen Jezebel, two of the most in- 
famous tyrants that ever reigned, rectified their bounda- 
ries by seizing the vineyard of Naboth and by putting 
to a cruel death that innocent man. 

The old Roman Empire two thousand years ago was 
constantly engaged in rectifying its boundaries. It did 
not stop till it had annexed all of Europe and a good 
slice of Asia and Africa. But the day of retribution 
eame at last. The warlike tribes of the North swooped 
down like avenging eagles on that decaying and corrupt 
body —the Roman Empire — and rectified her bounda- 
ries over again. The Empire was dismembered and the 
map of Europe was changed. 

Cicero tells us that when a pirate was once brought 
before Alexander the Great, the general reproached him 
for his crimes on the high seas. “You are a greater 
robber and murderer than I,” replied the pirate, “for 
while I have plundered and slain a few, you are the 
slayer and robber of nations.” He went on adjusting 
his boundaries till he had overrun a large portion of 
Asia. But very soon after his death these boundaries 
were readjusted by his generals. 

EUROPE A HUGE CAMP. 

It is a subject of great concern to the friends of the 
gospel of peace that Christian Europe presents to-day 
the spectacle of a huge military camp, All the nations 
of the Continent, as well as England, are armed to the 
teeth, and are living in mutual dread and distrust of 
each other. They are devoured by an insatiable ambi- 
tion of conquest and dominion or by a fear of invasion. 
When you see heavy clouds surcharged with the elec- 
tricity of war hanging over these nations, you may expect 
the thunder-clap of battle to resound at any moment. 
Armed nations, like armed individuals, are a constant 
menace to one another and are easily provoked to fight. 

And these military forces, instead of diminishing, are 
unhappily increasing every year. As soon as one nation 
augments its armament, its neighbor feels impelled to do 
likewise in self-protection. 

MAY WE AVOID MILITARISM. 

May God so guide our legislators and statesmen that 
they may never be betrayed into imitating European 
governments by the establishment of formidable stand- 
ing armies! God forbid that we ourselves, flushed with 
recent victories, should ever become intoxicated with 
the wine of imperialism or militarism, but may we 
always follow the traditions of the fathers of the 
Republic! 

Hitherto we have presented to the world a beautiful 
spectacle. Europeans, accustomed at home to meet a 
soldier or gendarme at every street corner, on arriving 
in this country have been filled with surprise and admira- 
tion that a nation of so vast an extent and with such an 
immense population contains an army of only twenty-tive 
thousand men. They have been forcibly impressed with 
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the fact that they can travel from Maine to California 

without meeting a single soldier. They feel that we are 

a strong nation because we cheerfully bow to the majesty 

of the law and are not confronted and intimidated by 

military satraps. May this fair picture never be defaced! 
CROSS AND GOSPEL. 

Every Christian nation of the world has its own 
national flag; it fights under its own chosen leaders, it 
listens to its own favorite war-cry. But there is one 
banner before which they all should bow, and that is the 
banner of the Cross; there is one leader whom they 
should all revere and worship, and that is Christ, the 
Prince of Peace; there is one clarion trumpet to which 
they ail should hearken, and that is the trumpet of the 
Gospel. 

The teachings of the Gospel form the only basis of 
peace for the rulers of the earth. All the arts and re- 
sources of diplomacy will be in vain, all the courts of 
arbitration and peace conferences that ever shall assem- 
ble will avail but little, as experience demonstrates. All 
their deliberations will be so much waste paper unless 
their decisions are guided and framed under the invoca- 
tion of the Lord of Peace, who sits enthroned on the 
Cross. 

May all the ruiers of the earth draw their inspirations 
from the Prince of Justice! May they learn from this 
divine Oracle that nations as well as individuals are 
responsible for the violation of justice, that “ what they 
sow they shall reap,” that “righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but that sin maketh nations miserable.” May 
our rulers and magistrates be ever guided by the golden 
maxim of Christ: “ What ye would that men should do 
unto you do ye unto them in like manner.” 

PLEA FOR PEACE, 

God grant that the new century which has just 
dawned on us may inaugurate a new era of peace, fulfill- 
ing the prophecy of Isaiah, “They shall turn their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into sickles; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they be exercised any more by war.” May the 
Christian rulers contend among themselves, not as to 
which shal! invent the most death-dealing weapon of 
war, but which shall devise the most useful implements 
of husbandry and agriculture! May the people of the 
several states of our Union, and particularly of Mary- 
land, strive in friendly emulation in outstripping one 
another in the paths of progress and enlightenment and 
material prosperity! May trade and commerce, the arts 
and sciences, flourish in this fair city of Baltimore! 
May her citizens be more and more conspicuous for 
justice and temperance, for fraternal charity, for recti- 
tude of character, for every civic and religious virtue 
and for every quality that uplifts and ennobles the man, 
and may the blessings of Christianity be diffused 
throughout our beloved country! 

aa satiation — 
Suggestions to Christians. 
BY REV. ERNEST C. SAUNDERS, 
Rector of the Church of The Messiah, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


In view of the call of the National Central Committee 
of the Twentieth Century National Gospel Campaign to 
special prayer for the evangelization of the world, may I 


make some suggestions ? 


It is a notorious fact that the real obstacle to the 
progress of the gospel of Christ is principally the disre- 
gard of the teachings of Christ by the Church at large. 
Christendom is professing to believe in them, but there is 
not a Christian state that even professes to be guided by 
them in its relations with other states. Indeed, the 
history of the nineteenth century exhibits as utter a dis- 
regard of the principles of Christianity by all the king- 
doms of the world as was shown by the nations of 
antiquity before Christ came. This is so notorious that 
it does not call for proof, though the treatment of China 
by Christendom for the last hundred years, the war in 
Africa, and our own treatment of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines may be cited as illustrations. 

The internal government and social conditions of every 
nation, due to the principles upon which individuals 
habitually act, prove that men at large do not always 
practice the teachings of Christ in their relations toward 
each other. Self-interest is the freely acknowledged 
motive which governs the vast majority of even profess- 
ing Christians, and most of them will express a naive 
surprise if it is suggested that this is wrong, unless they 
are wrought to anger that any one should find fault with 
them. The slums of our large cities, the criminal disre- 
gard so often shown by employers for the welfare of 
their workmen, the carelessness with which we remain 
quiet and indifferent while children are compelled in 
thousands to grow up as criminals, is the proof. 

The Church itself is the greatest scandal of all. In- 
tended to be one in such a way that it should always be 
a standing witness to the world of the brotherhood of 
mankind and the real unity of all good men, it is split up 
into hundreds of sects, each governed in its relations to 
other sects by the common principles which actuate man- 
kind, and each also split up and its strength paralyzed 
by internal disagreements on trivial points. Proclaim- 
ing love and goodwill to all men, and preaching that 
these are the principles which should actuate and govern 
all men in their dealings with each other, it has not 
simply shut its eyes while they have been habitually dis- 
regarded, and never protested as a Church against such 
doings, in defiance of Christ’s teachings, but has sanctioned 
appeals to war by nations, and condoned the adoption by 
individuals of self-interest as the law of business and 
private life. 

Before Christ came with his teachings force was the 
recognized source of right, and war was the natural and 
normal state of society. His doctrines were intended to 
put an end to such a state of things, and every one 
admits that if they were put in practice generally they 
would do so. Yet to-day wars of aggression and defense 
are as common as ever, and Christendom is in a fever of 
apprehension and unrest because of the conditions that 
prevail. 

The words of St. Paul, in writing to certain people 
hundreds of years ago, have a singular applicability to 
the Church of the present day, and deserve careful 
attention from all who call themselves Christian men. 
“Thou, therefore, that teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself? Thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege? ‘Thou 
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that makest thy boast of the law through breaking the 
law, dishonorest thou God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” (Romans 
2: 21-24.) 

It cannot be denied that the greatest obstacle to the 
more general adoption of the principles of Christ and of 
the reception of the Gospel exists in the inconsistency 
between the principles and practice of those who call 
themselves Christian men. Heathen nations are justified 
in refusing to listen to nations who invade their shores 
with missionaries and Maxim guns, and in the same 
breath demand the surrender of their beliefs and of 
their lands. 

It will doubtless be objected that the teachings of 
Christ, though very noble and lofty, are impracticable 
for humanity to adopt; that to do so would require a 
complete remodeling of society, for which we are not yet 
ready, and that we cannot see the way clear to put them 
wholly in practice. But if we cannot accept Christ’s 
teachings ourselves, why, in the name of common sense, 
should we preach them to others? If we cannot organize 
our own state upon really Christian lines, why should 
we devastate China with fire and sword because she 
cannot do what we find impossible? Has Christendom 
ever given heathenism any practical evidence of the 
benefit of accepting Christianity ? 

In place of universal prayer for the extension of the 
Gospel, it would be far more to the point that Christen- 
dom should confess that it has almost wholly failed to 
act upon the principles of Christ, and has continued to 
put in practice the very principles he condemned. Uni- 
versal confession of this fact and the concentration of 
the efforts of all thoughtful men upon the discovery of 
the way in which Christendom can be made Christian is 
what is needed, and if we open the century with this, it 
cannot but be that a real stride will be made in its 
course towards its accomplishment. 

There has never before been a time in the life of the 
world when such a thing was so possible. The failures 
of the past are so patent, the consciences of so many are 
aroused, the study of sociology has progressed so far, 
that if we are only willing to confess that as Christians 
we have wholly failed to do what we should have done, 
and sincerely begin to seek to find the way by which 
Christ’s teachings may be genuinely adopted, and then 
will apply all our energies to the work, no one can doubt 
that God will guide us ultimately to the full solution of 
the problem. 

I do not wish to seem to ignore the large amount of 
private work done by devoted men and women for the 
betterment of society, though it must not be forgotten 
that many of these workers on the principles of Christ 
are not professors of Christianity as a religion. My 
point is that the time has come when the Church of God 
as a whole should confess that it has forgotten the prin- 
ciples of Christ and fallen back upon primitive and 
pagan social ideas, and should begin with humiliation for 
the past and determination for the future to live up to 
its calling, to seek to Christianize Christendom. When 
the Church has fairly begun this, there will be no need 
to pray for the evangelization of the world. 

I cannot see any more than others how tbis is to be 
done, beyond what I have said. The first step is to 
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recognize and confess that we have gone wrong, and 
then, with prayer to God for guidance and the strenuous 
use of all the helps available, to search out the way to 
amend. I make the suggestion that, wherever Chris- 
tianity is professed, the heads of all religious bodies 
should appoint a week of confession and humiliation for 
this purpose, with prayer that the Church may be guided 
by God into conformity with her Master’s teachings. 
The last week of Lent, from March 31 to April 6, would 
be a natural time for the great majority of the Christian 
world, — New York Times, January 4. 
llc 
Myself and You. 
BY H. LAVINIA BAILY. 
There are only myself and you in the world, 
There are only myself and you; 
*Tis clear, then, that I unto you should be kind, 
And that you unto me should be true. 


And if I unto you could be always kind, 
And you unto me could be true, 

Then the criminal courts might all be adjourned, 
And the sword would have nothing to do. 


A few fertile acres are all that I need,— 
Not more than a hundred or two,— 

And the great, wide earth holds enough, I am sure, 
Enough for myself and for you. 


The sweet air of heaven is free to us all; 
Upon all fall the rain and the dew; 

And the glorious sun in his cycle of light 
Shines alike on myself and on you. 


The infinite love is as broad as the sky, 
And as deep as the ocean's blue, 

We may breathe it, bathe in it, live in it, aye, 
It is life for myself and for you. 


And the Christ who came when the angels sang 
Will come, if the song we renew, 

And reign in his kingdom, — the Prince of Peace, — 
Reigning over myself and you. 


O then may I be unto you always kind, 
And you unto me always true; 
So the land may rest from its turmoil and strife, 
And the sword may have nothing to do. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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New Books, 

Pur ure Tuy Sworv. A Study of War. 
H. MacLaren. New York and Chicago: The Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 12mo, cloth. 191 pages. Price, $1. 

This is a radical piece of work, though somewhat too 
general and compilatory in style. The author’s position 
is that “war is entirely wrong in its nature, wrong in 
principle, wrong from every point of view, that no straw 
of argument in its favor can stand unbroken.” He ap- 
peals, primarily, to Christ as the supreme authority in 
the matter, and shows that the spirit and precepts of 
Jesus are such as to make war entirely incompatible 
therewith. The argument is conducted in the form of a 
dialogue between Brain and Brawn. There is not much 
that is new in the argument on either side. Brawn 
brings forward the usual stock arguments of the defenders 
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of war. They are stated strongly and with fairness. 
Brain replies with considerations which have often been 
adduced by the friends of peace. Only in the presenta- 
tion is there anything fresh or original. Brawn appeals 
to nature, history and the Old Testament. Brain not 
only argues his case on Christian grounds, but also on 
the grounds of humanity and common sense. He reviews 
some of the wars of history, and shows how painfully 
inadequate and pitiful have been their causes. He claims 
that, looked at deeply, the law of nature is not strife and 
discord, but coéperation and unity. The cruelties, de- 
structiveness and demoralization of war are strongly 
dwelt upon in opposition to Brawn’s contention that it 
has been, constructive, the great civilizer and agent of 
progress. As to the blame for the continuance of war, 
dropping Brain and Brawn out of sight, the author says 
that the chief responsibility rests upon the church, the 
ministry and the press. He finds a system of arbitration 
a most useful thing, but believes that the chief factor in 
redeeming the world from war and its physical and moral 
horrors will be more of “the Christ-life in the minds of 
men.” ‘The center and source of all final authority in 
all human affairs is Christ; where this authority is 
acknowledged, all is harmony and peace; where it is 
ignored, all is discord, confusion and despair.” 
ianaiasacsaiitialictnsnigalbinine 

Can We Disaru. By Joseph McCabe. 
and Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

This book of one hundred and fifty duodecimo pages, 
though published before the Hague Conference in 1899, 
is not without much permanent value. Its discussion of 
the political and economic obstacles to disarmament is 
interesting and in many respects true to the existing 
conditions of the world. These obstacles existed before 
the Hague Conference; they are just as strong to-day. 
The economic obstacles we think Mr. McCabe exagger- 
ates, and we do not believe they play any such part in 
the difficulty of disarmament as he gives them. He 
seems to confound the governmental income or revenue 
of a nation with its aggregate private wealth when he 
says that “nations squander half their energy and 
wealth upon a system which brings them nothing but 
trepidation, suffering and impoverishment.” The amount 
of capital invested in the business of supplying war 
materials in any country is but a very small fraction of 
the total capitalistic investments of the people. The 
obstacles to disarmament from this source are not there- 
fore very great. ‘The political obstacles, on the contrary, 
he underrates ; some of them he does no more than hint at. 

Mr. McCabe was right in predicting that nothing in 
the way of disarmament would come from the Hague 
Conference; but of what did come from the Conference, 
the permanent Court of Arbitration, he seems to have 
had no prevision, His rap at the work of the peace 
organizations shows that he was ignorant of the move- 
ment which lay behind this great accomplishment. His 
views, therefore, of the way in which disarmament is 
likely ultimately to come about were very much in the 
air. The possibility of disarmament through a clerical 
reaction in France directed from Rome, on which he 
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laid some stress, was shown by the non-admission of the 
Papacy to the Hague Conference to be mere specula- 
His suggestion of the possible overthrow of mili- 
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tarism through a revolution of the masses was much 
better taken. That possibility is even stronger to-day 
than in 1899. 

Of the forces which are preparing the way, by educa- 
tion, for disarmament, he gives to religion about as low 
a place as to the peace organizations. He thinks the 
press will have a much larger influence. Imagine the 
press, in its present condition, as the leader of the peace- 
making forces! He takes great hope, however, from 
“the advent of woman.” And here we are glad to say 
he is right, however wrong or partially wrong he may 
be as to the other forces which are to bring about uni- 
versal peace. “Can We Disarm?” is very suggestive and 
stimulating, even where one cannot agree with it. The 
author is not, as might be supposed from the title of his 
book, an upholder of the present great armaments, 
though he sees little hope of their disappearance until a 
time “far remote from the present generation.” 


By I. Zangwill. New 
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THE Evisan, 
York: Harper Brothers. 

Mr. Zangwill has done no better work in his fiction 
than in this book. It is not a story of the Ghetto. 
There is scarcely a trace of anything Jewish about it 
except the title. Even this does not seem to have much 
relation to the contents of the work. It is not a “pow- 
erful” story, judged by the standard of some of the 
hot, fierce novels which have in the past three or four 
years rushed the market and sold by hundreds of thou- 
sands. But it is a much better book than any of these, 
even though it is afflicted in parts with the padding and 
tediousness so characteristic of English works of fiction. 
It is a serious study of present political and social con- 
ditions in England, of the foibles and conjugal misfor- 
tunes in high life, of the ambitions and stupidities of 
political parvenus, of the crazy jingoism and colonial 
aggression and injustice which are so rapidly debasing 
political England. This last is the leading strain in the 
development of the story. The plot centers around the 
simple incident of the girl Allegra sitting at a table 
trying to write a competitive school-girl poem, while 
burnt moths fall from the gas-jets above and crawl mis- 
erably across the table. As the story unfolds, these 
wretched moths transform themselves into mangled 
soldiers in the country of Novabarba. The author shows 
a deep disgust at English injustice towards the ill-civil- 
ized races, and at the haughtiness and absurd hurrah 
patriotism of the London parks and public squares. It 
would be impossible to believe that the book was not 
written in condemnation of the South African war but 
for the fact that it was finished before the war broke 
out. In the characters of Marshmont and Allegra are 
shown the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
carrying out high political and social ideals under exist- 
ing conditions, and the sufferings and sacrifices which 
genuine reformers must undergo in the attempt to abol- 
ish war and the selfish spirit and narrow beliefs out of 
which it springs. In parts of the story there is a quiet, 
delicate fun which makes one cheek laugh, but on the 
whole the work is too earnest and serious to admit of 
much attempt at hamor. The book is another evidence 
of the way in which the growing tide of opposition to 
war is rapidly making its way into literature. 
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Bare, Red-Handed Murder. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

“Strip away the flag and the epau- 
let, remove the drum-beat and the 
piteous glaze called glory, and you 
have bare, red- handed murder. It is 
nothing less, it is nothing more, and 
the day has gone by when the laws 
of God permit or the laws of man 


should condone the thing.” 
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Don’t Scold. 


BY ADA ©, SWEET. 

Of all forms of human effort and ex- 
ecution, scolding is the most useless. 
When a parrot, a chipmunk, a squirrel 
or bluejay scolds he is ludicrous. 
For people to scold is ludicrous too, 
but with a difference, and assuredly 
the difference is on the unfavorable 
Mee + -« » 

It never did and never will do any 
one any good. It has done much 
harm. Besides, scolding grows to 
be a habit. We have all suffered 
because of the shortcomings of some 
one else, receiving tremendous tirades 
over what we had no hand in, be- 
cause we happened to be present 
when the scolding habit was yielded 
to by one of its victims. 

Scolding is easy. It takes neither 
power of brain nor heart to scold. 
It does not even make any great 
draft upon the physical being. Any 
fishwife alive can be a grand success 
at scolding! Why compete with 
her? 





TO THE DEAF. 
A rich lady, cured of her Deafness 


and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 


gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that 
deaf people unable to procure the 
Kar Drums may have them free. 
Address No. 4971, The Nicholson 
Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A 


A FINE GOLD PEN. 


To any one who will send us the 
names of five new subscribers to the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE with the 
money, five dollars, we will send as 
three- 


a present, postpaid, a fine 


dollar fountain pen. 
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Scolding should be compelled to 
perish from the earth. The tongue, 
the voice, the eye, the face — all 
should be trained not to scold; yes, 
and the pen, for of all things a scold- 
ing pen is the worst. And the habit 
once formed with the pen is apt 
never to be entirely shaken off. — 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 


Marsh No. 5 Dictionary 
and Book Stand 
(expressage 


not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We_use_ the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 
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Farm, Field and Fireside, a first 
class weekly paper of the farm, price 
$1.00 per year, and the ApvocaTE or 
Peace sent to one’address for $1.75. 
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Angelo Peace 


A FOU R PAGE MONTHLY 1 PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


but unde- 


Thoroughly Christian, 
nominational. 


Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 


Just the thing for Bible Schools 


and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 
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3 SOMERSET St., Boston. 


PEACE. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 






it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
F ever. There is 
y nothing as good; 
don’t believe the 
substituter. 
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Scientific American. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIIi. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; [ts Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
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The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
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The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
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Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
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Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
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War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS — 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner, Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 

THE TRUE 
NATIONS. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or THE 
FrreNpDs IN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


GRANDEUR OF 


By Charles Sumner. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of Willtam Penn’s “ Great Treaty ” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
for boys and girls. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT anpD 
Furure. InFrench. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages, $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
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The Advocate of Peace. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 














